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GOOD WORDS.—XXXITI. 


If every man is indeed a citizen of 


Kingdom, then every act must be related to that 


citizenship, and the consciousness of the divine 

indwelling will make the drudgery of life become the 

conscious service of the Most High. 
Wituam W. 


SIRDSALL. 


From an address at Chautauqua Conference, 1:00. 


A LAND THAT IS VERY FAR OFF. 
So far! Is it so far then, that dear country 
Which homesick hearts expectant claim as theirs, 
Chiding the years as slow which patient come and go, 
And make no answer to reproach or prayers? 


Is it so far then? For at times it seemeth 
More dear, familiar, close than aught beside, 

Bounding our mortal day, lying beside our way, 
Only the little veil of flesh to hide. 


Is it so far? When those who have gone thither 
Seem so near always, always near and sure, 

Loving and aiding still, sharing our joy and ill, 
Lifting our burden, helping to endure. 


Is it so far then? I cannot believe it, 
When the veil parts and rends and lets us through, 
The first surprise of bliss, I think, will be in this, 
That the “ far off ” was nearer than we knew. 


That what we mourned as lost was close beside us, 
Touching us every day in every spot, 

While, blinded with dull tears, groping through faithless years, 
We were upheld and led and knew it not. 


Let us not call it far—the heavenly country 
It bounds our little space like viewless air, 
And while we sorrowing say that it is far away 
We touch it all unknowing, everywhere. 
—SusAN COOLIDGE. 


For FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
FENNY DRAYTON. 

A WOODBROOKE PILGRIMAGE TO 

GEORGE FOX. 

The closing weeks of the settlement work at Wood- 
brooke are days full to the brim, well shaken and run- 
ning over. One of such was Seventh-day, 
the Seventh month, 
students lunched at Fenny Drayton and drank tes 
Hartshill. Physical and other reasons divided our 
party into three bands—first, railroad and coach; 
second, railroad and walking; and third, cycling. 
an 
charms of the wheel, an English highway, with its 
tireless variety of broken vistas, shaded avenues and | 
hedge-luring curves, with miles of exhilarating coast- 
ing, with a free wheel legislated by custom to the 
left in passing, cycling to Fenny Drayton was an ex- 
perience quite in contrast with our early impressions 
of George Fox. 
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His own statement that “in my very young years [ 
had a gravity and stayedness of mind and spirit, not 
usual in children, insomuch that when I saw old men 
behave lightly and wantonly towards each other, | 
had a dislike thereof raised in my heart, and said 
within myself, ‘ If ever I come to be a man, surely I 
shall not do so,’ ” was read at our trysting place in the 
pasture, under the oaks near the monument. The 
smile elicited suggested how far the joyous spirit-lov- 
ing life there gathered had drifted or outgrown the 
darker side of Protestantism. Here on the grassy 
knolls each pilgrim ate the lunch he or she carried 
along, and shared the generous supply of delicious 
strawberries provided by one of Woodbrooke’s 
friends, while as additional dessert appropriate selec- 
tions from the Journal of Fox were read. 
‘Then the priest of Drayton, the town of my birth, 
whose name was Nathaniel Stevens, came often to 
me, and I went often to him, and another priest some- 
times came with him, and they would give place to me 
to hear me, and I would ask them questions and rea- 
son with them. At that time he (Stevens) would 
applaud and speak highly of me to others and what 
I said in discourse to him on week-days he would 
preach on the first days, for which I did not like him. 
This priest afterwards became my great persecutor.” 
This was in Fox’s twenty-second year. 
the land of his nativity 


Ge -orge 


Returning to 
eight years later he met a 
different reception. Then I went to Dravten, in 
Leicestershire, to visit my relations. As soon as I 
was come in, Nathaniel Stephens, the priest. having 


| got another priest, and given notice to the country, 


sent to me to come to them, as they could not do any- 
thing till I came. Having been three years away 
from my relations, I knew nothing of their design. 
But at last I went into the steeple-house yard, where 
the two priests were, and they had gathered abun 

of people. When I came there they 
have me go into the steeple-house. I asked 
what I should do there, and they said Mr. 
I told them 
it as well as I.” They finally gathered in a 

where they disputed over paying tithes. Fox showed 
them from the seventh chapter of Hebrews “ that not 
only tithes, but the priesthood that took tithes, 

ended; and the law was ended and disannulled, 
which the priesthood was made, and the tithes were 
commanded to be paid.” Then the priests stirred up 
the people to some lightness and rudeness. I had 
known Stephens from a child, therefore I laid open 
his condition, and the manner of his preaching. . . . 
He said I must not judge so. I told him, “ He that 
was spiritual judged all things.” He said, “ Neigh- 
bors, this is the business; George Fox is come to the 
light of the sun, and now he thinks to put out my star 
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light.” I told him, “I would not quench the least 
measure of God in any, much less put out his star 
light, if it were true star light—light from the morn- 
ing star. 

After parting with Stephens George Fox “ went 
into the country and had meetings,” returning to 
Drayton in a week. Priest Stephens, on a market 
day at Atherstone, had invited seven others of his 
profession to come and dispute with Fox. With these 
several hundred people gathered, this wily George, 
who had the wisdom of the serpent combined with the 
harmlessness of the dove, declined to enter the 
church, but “ got on a hill and there spoke to them 
and the people. . . . The priests thought that day to 
trample down truth; but the truth came over them. 
Then they grew light, and the people rude. . . 
After awhile several lusty fellows came, took me up 
in their arms and carried me into the steeple-house 
porch, intending to carry me into the steeple-house 
by force; but the door being locked they fell down in 
a heap, having me under them.” 

This, with some additional account of Fox’s treat- 
ment at Drayton, was read while this band of later- 
day pilgrims enjoyed their ease on the luxuriant pas- 
ture near the monument. It gives some feeble con- 
ception of Fox’s home-coming after three years of 
wanderings among turbulent people. As he gazed 
over those familiar fields and pastures, and sought 
again the threshold of his childhood’s play-ground, 
what feelings akin to an exile must have been his. 
He, too, might have said with the author of Hebrews, 
“ We have not here an abiding city, but we seek after 
the city which is to come.” To those of us who had 
searce been separated a month from the dear ones at 
home, who with each recurring day felt an increased 
assurance that we at least had an abiding place be- 
yond the deep to which we were more and more close- 
ly bound; to such it was not so difficult to comprehend 
an exile’s letter to the Hebrews, or to grasp the depth 
of that feeling of alienation which must have over- 
whelmed the spirit of George Fox had he not known 
in its fullness what it was to seek after “ the city 
which is to come.” To those of us who had known 
what it was to go back to the home of our fathers, 
where many generations of them had lived their 
quiet, earnest, prayerful lives, and find the old fa- 
miliar faces gone, and the very doorstep growing 
weeds where once a mother’s love and fragrance 
bloomed, it seemed possible to taste the bitterness 
Fox must have experienced when driven from Dray- 
ton by the men he knew as a child. 

This feeling grew deeper and more comforting 
when we recalled the mention often made here of 
Howard M. Jenkins, and the statement that he too 
felt, while partaking of the warm hospitality of Eng- 
lish Friends, drawn more and more tenderly to his 
American home, where his beloved of this world 
awaited him. 


It is good to know that an abiding place here may 
be made a preparation for the city that is to come. 
For which reasons we were united more closely to 
Fox’s experience when, after three years’ absence, 
he returned to visit his relatives. 
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The monument by the bend in the road was erected 
a few years ago by an ardent admirer of George Fox 
and his work. It is pointed to with great pride by 
the village people, and most especially by the good 
pastor hard by. On the monument is the following 
inscription: 
To the memory 
of 
GEORGE FOX, 
Founder of the Society of Friends, 


Born near this spot, at Fenny Drayton, 
A. D. 1624. 


Died, A.D., 1690, and was interred 
in Bunhill Fields Burial Grounds in London. 


Erected 1872. 


If any critical resident of Drayton Hall, George 
School, Pennsylvania, should notice an error in thi 
above date of Fox’s death, let him calculate the dif- 
ference between old style and new style. 

From Drayton our party divided. The cyclers and 
coaching party went to Mancettir by way of the old 
Roman road, which is a continuation of Watling 
Street, London, and, like the railroads built by the 
Czar, is a straight line on the map. The old church 
in this village contains tablets in memory of two per- 
sons burned at the stake. The party reunited at 
Hart’s Hill for tea in the school house. This quaint 
rambling village, whose houses outdate the traditions 
of the oldest inhabitant, looks out over a mining and 
agricultural neighborhood. The village children 
gazed curiously through the old arch entering the 
garden, where our wheels were stacked and our party 
rested on benches beneath fruit trees, or visited the 
primitive kitchen, oven-flanked and stone-flagged, to 
find the pump. Here Fox visited Nathaniel Newton 
and “had good service.” From this place Edward 
Leddes and Philip Rose went forth on a mission of 
love to New England as early as 1657. An early 
minute in the Warwickshire Quarterly Meeting book 
says: “ What became of them was not certainly 
known, but by all likelihood they were cast away.” 
In these days of suffering for the truth’s sake, Na- 
thaniel Newton loaned the quarterly meeting money 
for those in need. We find a minute to the effect 
that in the opinion of the meeting interest should 
be paid for the same. It was a son of Newton’s who 
left money to found a Friends’ school at Hart’s Hill. 
In the will it is stated that the schoolmaster should 
be “a discreet and grave person, and one of good life 
and conversation, who shall by the said trustees be 
adjudged and thought fit for the purpose to teach 
children to read the English tongue, and to write and 
cast accounts, and such person shall place in the mes- 
suage or tenement at Hart’s Hill.” 

From Hart’s Hill we had a charming ride of eight 
miles to the railroad station, where part of the 
cyclists took train for Woodbrooke. The slant splen- 
dor of a slowly waning day, the growing mountains 
of white-bordered clouds, the broad outlooks from the 
hilltops, revealing deep-shaded valleys, winding rivers 
and many clustered hamlets, accompanied by an in- 
creasing choir of merry birds, closed a day that will 
long live as a precious memory. 

Selly Oak, Birmingham, Eng. 


Joseru S. Watton. 
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JORDANS AND STOKE POGES. 


A LITERARY-FRIENDLY PILGRIMAGE, 


{In view of recent correspondence in the Philadelphia 
Ledyer in regard to the grave of Penn, the following, from a 
Friend studying abroad, will be of especial interest. ] 


If there is one name that Pennsylvanians should 
reverence, it is that of William Penn, the founder of 
their State. That they have not entirely forgotten 
him is evidenced in their trying, during the term of 
Governor Hoyt, to have his remains removed from 
their resting place in Jordans Burial Ground, in Buck- 
inghamshire, to the new City Hall in Philadelphia as 
a more fitting mausoleum of a great man. He died 
July 30th, 1718. On the same day, just fifty-three 
years later, Thomas Gray died and was buried at 
Stoke Poges, in the same county. Pennsylvanians 
have no especial claim on his name, but the author of 
the Elegy holds a sacred corner in the Westminster 
Abbey of the English-speaking heart. This is suffi- 
cient explanation for the following little journey, 
combining a walk through a beautiful rural English 
country with much of literary interest. A train from 
Baker Street deposits one at Chorley Wood in about 
an hour. Less than half a mile from the station is 
King’s Farm, a name supposed to be derived from its 
having been the hunting box of King John. Be that 
as it may, here it was that William Penn, in 1672, 
was married to Gulielma Maria Springett, and though 
the house may have been much changed it is still old 
and picturesque enough to satisfy any one not too 
much interested in details. With the Chorley Wood 
station as a starting point, the road crosses under the 
tracks and mounts a small hill lined with quaint but 
modern cottages. A little less than four miles, unin- 
teresting save for the manifold interest that English 
nature can give, passing round the corner of the 
Pheasant Inn, with its brilliant and ugly white paint, 
a shaded lane, and one enters unexpectedly the little 
old-world village of Chalfont St. Giles. Immediately 
in the foreground of the picture is a pond ornamented 
with some half-dozen white swans, the village com- 
mon with its big elm tree and pump, a number of old 
cottages, and just peeping over the roof of the Mer- 
lin’s Cave Inn the tower of the village church. The 
young boy who seemed anxious to be my personal 
conductor, or rather my non-conductor, as he would 
let no other boys near me, informed me that the 
church was built in the time of William the Con- 
queror. If so, there is nothing about it now to sug- 
gest the fact. Its chief charm to me was the old lveh 
gate through which, and under the second story of a 
delightful old brick and wooden house, one enters the 
churehvard. 

Even in this out-of-the-way place they have the pic- 
ture post-card habit, and my obliging attaché carried 
me into a shop to buy one of a monument which he 
said was to the memory of Captain Cook, and which 
I had passed on the road without noticing at 
“ Vackse ”’ Park. He did not seem to take offense at 
my correcting his pronunciation of the French word 
“ vache.” 

At the “furtherest ” end of the village, not so far as 
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it sounds, the last house on the left hand side is the 
pretty box,” as his friend Thomas Ellwood called it, 
to which Milton fled from the great London plague. 
Here it was that he finished “ Paradise Lost ” and be- 
gan “ Paradise Regained.” 

Save for the necessary tearing down of an old porch 
which was carried up to the second story and sup- 
ported a room of moderate size, and the old-fashioned 
diagonal chimney giving place to the present square 
one, the house remains the same as it stood in Mil- 
ton’s day, and is used as a sort of Milton Museum. 

As is so seldom the case in visiting the place where 
a great man has lived, its own picturesque and vener- 
able look, the queer diagonal-paned windows tucked 
under the uncertain eaves or squatting near the 
ground, the outside chimney and the luxurious vines 
and sagging roof, all help one’s imagination in putting 
the blind old poet himself in his familiar surround- 
ings, dictating perhaps to his third wife, Elizabeth 
Minshull, or listening to Guli Springett, who some- 
times, as tradition pleasantly tells us, came over from 
the Grange at Chalfont to sing to him and play for 
him on the lute; for the Quakers at that time as now 
were not so rigid in their exclusion of music and song 
as in the intervening generations. This house, as 
well as the whole surrounding country, is replete with 
memories of honest, faithful Thomas Ellwood, the 
friend of George Fox and William Penn, and pupil 
and secretary of Milton. It is about two miles fur- 
ther to Jordans meeting house. One need not be 
afraid of missing his way, for, unlike London, any in 


habitant can direct the wandering stranger, but it is 
well to ask frequently or the traveler may do as | 
did and walk past, looking at it, little suspecting what 


it is. Hidden away in a grove of lime trees, wher 
the roads from the Chalfonts converge, in a solitude 
unbroken save for the song of birds and soft whisper- 
ings of the trees—a solitude where even the ocea 
sional farm wagon seems noiseless, and the laborers 
in the fields part of a picture rather than of life, and 
where the distant sound of a train whistle is unknown 
—lies this simple brick house, full of recollections of 
the founder of Pennsylvania and the persecution of 
his sect which drove them to the new world. In the 
little plot of ground in front are a few simple stones 
that mark his grave and those of his family. The 
house was completed just before William of Orange 
had landed at Torbay and King James had fled to 
Sheerness, to take the place of Old Jordans, the farm 
house of William Russell, which had been used as a 
meeting place during the most damaging times of per 
secution. The worst of these troublesome times wer 
past. James II. had issued his Declaration of Indul- 
gence the year before, but still the lot of the Bucking- 
hamshire Quaker was not a happy one. The refusal 
to pay tithes still brought imprisonment and robbery, 
and Penn was still to be a prisoner in his own house 
for three years, and after his return from Pennsy] 
vania, in 1701, to be imprisoned in Fleet Street 
Prison, in addition to his other troubles, family and 
financial. There are few Quakers left at the present 
day in this at one time hotbed of Dissenters, and only 
onee a year is a meeting held at Jordans. 
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The meeting room is a plain little room, with white- 
washed walls and rigid, unpainted wooden benches 
and wainscoting, with a slightly-raised platform at 
one end for those who had a call to speak. Back of 
this room is a kitehen whose old-fashioned fire-place 
has been replaced by a modern range. Over this is 
These two rooms, by means of 
wooden shutters, could be thrown into the main room, 
the upper one serving as a gallery. The straw-hatted, 
be-spectacled, ingenious caretaker informed me that 
this was used as a sort of refuge when the constables 
came, and showed me a little chimney cupboard with 
a secret spring in the old fireplace, where they hid 
their Bibles; but this seems rather doubtful, as the 
authorities at that time were not apt to quibble about 
any little difference between public meetings and as 
semblages in private houses, nor the Quakers to go to 
any trouble to make their meetings secret. The back 
of the house upstairs, now a big, barn-like bedroom 
and small storage room, was then used as a dining 
room at the monthly meetings, and vestry room. It 
is still as it was then, with bare, unpainted floor and 
benches, and sloping roof “ that leaks terrible in the 
winter” upon the caretaker’s uncomplaining head. 
Under the big garret is the stable for some twenty 
horses. As it was nearly six o’clock, and I had yet 
two miles to walk to Beaconsfield, nothing would be 
listened to but that I should stay to tea, and so the 
company cakes were brought out, and, by way of en- 
tertainment, all the priceless pictures and treasures 
sent from Philadelphia visitors, and the chef-l’ceuvre 
of all, a small, carefully-folded silk American flag, 
and “ Pemberton,” which was being saved to while 
away the long winter evenings. 


a big bedroom, 


Fancy keeping a 
novel, probably an only novel, till the next winter to 
read! And when I talked of these pictures of far- 
away Philadelphia, and how well I knew them, with 
what open-mouthed wonder was I listened to, with 
many an interruption of “ Fancy now! ” 

A pleasant walk, crossing the working tracks of 
the Great Northern, which is invading the quiet of 
this peaceful country, brings one to Beaconsfield, 
which gave Disraeli his title. This, too, though it is 
on the coach road to Oxford, is one of England’s by- 
ways, and save for a casual snorting automobile, and 
the fact that the proprietor of my little inn, the Old 
Swan, had been a Texan bar tender, I could easily 
have imagined myself back in the good old days of 
“ Merry England.” In the churchyard is the tomb of 
Edmund Waller, whom one seldom hears of in these 
davs, but who, contemporary with Miiton, was looked 
upon as much the greater poet of the two. Edmund 
Burke is buried in the church, and near Beaconsfield 
is a house named Gregories, once occupied by Waller 
and afterwards by Burke. 

The next morning—and, by-the-way, the rates of 
the Old Swan have not yet been spoiled by American 
tourists—-a walk of some five miles toward the last by 
a foot-path across the fields, brought me to Stoke 
Poges. While Gray lived principally at Cambridge, 
at the time of writing the Elegy, his mother lived at 
Stoke, and he must often have stayed here and been 
inspired by the rural charm of the place. He lies 


buried by the side of his mother on the south side of 
the church in a simple brick tomb covered with a 
stone slab with its simple testimonial that he wrote of 
his affection for her and his misfortune in surviving 
her. The church is still a modest country one, whose 
vine-clad tower half hidden in the trees presides over 
a solitude profound. 

In a nearby park, within sight of the churchyard, 
is the memorial monument to Gray. Two miles more 
of this solitude and peace, where the trees and birds 
make music for us, and our senses are soothed by the 
beauty and contentment of it all, and we come to 
slough and railway tracks again, and “ the madding 
crowd’s ignoble strife,” not without, however, casting 
“one longing, ling’ring look behind.” 


M. H. Pancoast. 


6 Glouvester Crescent, Regent’s Park, N. W., London. 


For FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
OUR AGE OF SCIENCE. 

President Remsen, in a recent address (Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, Sixth month 9th, 1904), shows 
in what sense it is true, that this is the age of science. 
Science has for its object the accumulation and sys- 
tematization of knowledge, and finally the discovery 
of truth. Strangely enough, from its very beginning 
in early times, the most serious obstacle to its devel- 
opment was the idea that it is a sign of inferiority to 
work with the hands. With the gradual disappear- 
ance of this pernicious idea during the last quarter 
of the last century the development of science has 
been most rapid and its achievements astounding. 
This is the scientific age in the fact that scientific 
work is much more extensively carried on at present 
than at any time in the past, and, further, the world 
is beginning to reap the rewards of this work. Even 
though not a single tangible, practical result should 
be reached, nevertheless the work would be valuable 
because we are all helped by knowledge. The more 
we know of the universe the better fitted we are to 
fill our places in the world. It is only through scien- 
tific work that we enlarge our knowledge of the uni- 
verse. Scientific work will go on as it has been going 
on from earliest times, and it will go on more and 
more rapidly with time. The problems of the uni- 
verse are inexhaustible, its mysteries are inexplica- 


ble. H. J. T. 


A woman standing in front of the noble cathedral 
of Cologne heard some one behind her say, “ Didn’t 
we do a fine piece of work here?” Turning, she saw 
a man in the plainest working clothes, and said to 
him: “ Pray, what did you do about it?” “ I mixed 
the mortar across the street for two years,” was the 
cheerful reply. God’s work to-day needs cheerful, 
patient and diligent mortar mixers. Mixing mortar 
is one of the hardest and most disagreeable things to 
do in rearing a building. But what sort of a building 
could be made without mortar? Then thank God and 
take courage if your lot is cast among the mortar 
mixers. “ Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily as unto 
the Lord, and not unto men.”—Jda Q. Moulton. 
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ABSOLUTISM IN THE ROMAN CHURCH— 
SIMONY. 
FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY SERIES. 
Read Deut., 8-13; 14-24. 


Woe unto them that are wise in their own eyes, and prudent in 
their own sight—-Isaiah, vi., 21. 


No. 30. 


XVii., Acts viii., 


There were 
the papacy. 


now three distinct functions united in 
The pope was the bishop of Rome, and 
thus held toward the Roman community the same re- 
lation which any other bishop held toward his people. 
Secondly, he was the ruler of the Roman territory, 
which included the grants made by Pippin and Charle- 
magne, in addition lands seatte red wide ly over Italy, 
and some beyond the borders of Italy, as in Sicily, il- 
lyria and Gaul. The principal portion of these terri- 
tories lay about the city of Rome and have been 
spoken of as the “ States of the Church.” The third 
function of the papacy was its place at the head of the 
Western Christian Church, or, as was claimed by the 
popes themselves, at the head of the Church Uni- 
versal. Being thus the earthly representative of the 
Lord himself, the pope might claim, and did claim, to 
be the highest earthly judge—the final arbiter of all 
disputes among the great of the world. Charlemagne 
had been crowned emperor by the pope. The same 
form was observed with his successors, though it is to 
be noted that they did not wait for the papal corona- 
tion before assuming the duties of their high office. 


On the other hand, the popes did not at this time de- 
pend on the emperors in any way for their positions. 


They were chosen by the clergy of Rome, with the 
consent of the Roman people. 

In the century following Charlemagne the papacy 
came to have its powers, at least nominally, recog- 
nized in full. Several emperors received their crowns 
aut the hands of the pope, some even coming to Rome 
to.receive them. But the show of power was more 
than compensated by the loss of a really strong em- 
pire to defend the popes against their enemies. The 
weakness of the empire, moreover, invited rivals, and 
the conflicts resulting, which involved the Church.in 
its disaster. The papacy itself degenerated, falling so 
low that in 1033 a depraved boy of only ten or twelve 
years was made pope under the title of Benedict LV. 
After a few years he sold the office to the highest bid- 
der and resigned, it is said, in order to be able to marry 
his cousin. Meantime the empire had also fallen into 
confusion. Within a century it had passed from the 
power of the Frankish house, in which the title had 
been revived, and was taken by a German prince. In 
911 Conrad, of Franconia, became emperor, and in 
919 Henry IL. a Saxon. Some of the emperors were 
strong and able men, but none of them were able to 
make again a unity of the domain of Charlemagne. 
As may be supposed, they had in large measure freed 
themselves from the papal claims, though in most 
eases the Church was recognized in the coronation 
ceremonies. The claims of the papacy were not given 
up, however, though they were for the time ignored. 

One of the especially notable evils of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries in the Church was that of “ si- 
mony.” This was the name applied to the selling or 
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buying of church pcsitions, and was so called from 
the attempt of Simon Magus to purchase from the 
apostles the power of bestowing the Holy Spirit (Acts 
vill., 18-24). In 1044 the Emperor Henry IIL, at a 
council of the German clergy, charged the whole as- 
sembly with having bought their offices. The priest- 
hood, especially the higher places, had come to be en- 
dowed with large incomes, and from being positions of 
responsibility and labor théy had become positions of 
power and wealth. Great families sought to keep the 
chief ecclesiastical positions within themselves, for the 
great landed estates were now an important source of 
military service as well as of wealth. 


As may be sup- 
I 
posed, 


positions filled in this way were not supplied 
with the self-sacrificing, true-hearted men the places 
called for. On the contrary, they were grasping and 
worldly-minded. The evil of simony affected the whole 
Church, from the lower clergy up to the pope himself. 
Kings sold bishoprics and abbacies; bishops sold the 
lower positions and would-be popes bid against each 
other for the papal throne. It must not be thought 
that the evil was unopposed. A great group of mon- 
vsteries, holding authority directly from the pope and 
centering in that at Cluny, set themselves against the 
vending of clerical offices, and in time emperors and 
popes came to their assistance. It was not, however, 
for many centuries that the evil disappeared, if in- 
deed it can be said to have ever disappeared. 

About this time the question of the celibacy of the 
regular clergy became prominent also—a 
settled in time, 
svstem. 


question 


as we know, in favor of the celibate 


Topies—Is Preaching for a Salary “ Simony ’’? 
The Sale of Church Positions. A “ Call” to a Bet 
ter-paving Position.” A Celibate 


“ Medizeval Europe.” 
Holv 


Clergy. 
Vin- 


Roman 


Emerton’s 


of Hildel 


References.— 
t4 Age 


Empire.” 


cent’s rand,” Brvee’s “ 


However 
et al., as “ 


easv it is to dispose of 
visionary ” 


Tolstoy, Ruskin, 
and to remand them into the in 
teresting, albeit innocent if not amusing, category of 
“eranks,” Tolstoy remains after every such disposi- 
tion; like Banquo’s ghost, he will not down; the 
thoughtful are compelled to reckon with him. Wit- 
ness the article on “ The Personality and Teachings 
of Tolstoy,” which appears in the Dial for July 1st. 
It is an appreciative estimate of the last two books on 
lolstoy, the one on “ Tolstoy, the Man,” by Edward 
A. Steiner, from the Outlook Company pri 

other “A Biographical and Critical Study,” by T. 
Sharper Knowlson, from the Frederick Warne house, 
of New York city. We quote from the reviewer's 
quotation and discover in these words an approximate 
explanation of the inexplicable power of personality, 
the contagious quality of the spirit of Tolstoy: “ This 
much, however, may be said for the Russian idealist 
that of all schemes for universal good his is the 
mightiest in its universality, in its attempt at uniform- 
ity, and in its plea for bringing all inharmonious ele- 
ments into unity.” —Unity (Chicago). 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 13, 1904. 


— ye 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


NON-RESISTANCE. 

A GREAT many people who believe in peace, yet 
seem afraid to have it preached too unreservedly lest 
the spirit of war by some chance be entirely blotted 
from off the face of the earth. Perhaps not many 
who are genuinely concerned that peace should reign 
on earth would with such brutal frankness say, as did 
a religious editorial writer recently, that “ interna- 
tional arbitration and amity were to be prayed for and 
worked for of course ; but—but—yes—yes,” he hoped 
no one would * undertake anything like a suppression 
of the military spirit in the American boy ”; that it 
“wouldn’t do to snuff out the military spirit yet 
And yet 
it is hardly possible to make a point in favor of peace 


awhile—the millennium was too far off.” 


that some good peace man does not feel moved to 
come forward and temper it with the observation that 
war is a bad thing and fighting is a bad thing, but 
occasions might turn up when you might have to hit 
a man or to shoot a robber in self-defense, or when a 
nation might have to fight with some unreasonable 
foe. Cases where men or nations have been peacc- 
able to their own hurt are not so frequent that many 
can be cited, but still the world might get so peace- 
able that it would be dangerous to live in it. 


Surely past history teaches, and even the 
most peaceable man who knows himself must 
know, that when there is real oceasion for 
the primitive fighting instinct it is not like- 


ly to be found wanting. Admitting that non-resist- 
ance is altogether visionary, surely no one need fear 
that it is likely soon to get so ingrained in the human 
We 
have enough of the fight in us for all practical pur- 


race that self-defense will become impossible. 


poses, and some of the most peace-loving find it com- 
ing to the surface at most inconvenient and embar- 
rassing times and places. The greatest enthusiast 
cannot deny the proneness of the human animal to 


fight: but why should it be necessary to confess one’s 
belief in that fundamental fact every time one ex- 


presses an interest in the growth of something higher 
among men‘ 

A religious editor recently, in a paper by no means 
militarist or ‘“ expansive” in its “ policy,” writing 
of what seems to him “ Tolstoy’s superbly fallacious 
article on the Russo-Japanese War,” used strong 
language against war, “the cruelty and waste of 
“To the 
extent that war is preventable every man who apolo- 


which are immeasurable, indescribable.” 


-gizes for it, or who helps to precipitate it, is an in- 
carnate devil, whether he sits on a throne, writes 
newspaper leaders or mumbles ecclesiastical gibberish 
over candles and incense at high altars.” Tolstoy is 
right in “the straightforward truth-telling that he 
bestows on all drivelling fools that try to ‘ reconcile ’ 
war with Christian gospel.” “ Not less insane is the 
But the fal- 
lacy seems to be in Tolstoy’s really believing with all 


attempt to reconcile’ war with reason.” 


his heart that war is wrong and unnecessary and teach- 
ing men so. 
ed to the 


“ Our ethical theories must be adjust- 
fact that, while Great Britain and the 
United States, and possibly Germany, France and 
Italy are on the whole rational enough under ordinary 
circumstances to perceive the folly and wastefulness 
of war, Russia is not; the barbarian peoples of the 
earth are not.” So long as this condition persists the 
“reasoning people must put forth their best endeav- 
ors to guide, restrain and educate the instinctive peo- 
ples by intellectual and moral means, if possible. 
ailing in any instance to accomplish this, they must 
meekly stand still and be slaughtered; or, finally, they 
must resist aggression with force.” “From time to 
time there will be wild outbursts of savage fury that 
will have to be quelled by means that brutal beings 
can understand. From time to time, also, nations 
half-instinetive, half-rational, like Russia, will trv to 
encroach upon the preserves of other peoples and will 


have to be resisted in the interest of justice.” As “ it 
is wicked not to try with every resource at our com- 
mand to raise the brutal, instinctive, aggressive 


masses of mankind to that level of rational develop- 
ment at which they will begin to substitute intellee- 
tual for physical struggle,” so it would be as 
wicked to allow a savage or a crafty and unscrupulous 
Power to place the yoke of subjection upon any peo- 
ple that has attained intellectual and moral freedom. 

Well, it is too true that the fighting spirit is sure to 
continue in the world a long time vet, even among the 
most forward nations. Too true is it that there almost 
surely will be wars for many years to come. But is 
this a truth that needs to be persistently held up be- 


fore us‘ Is this a message that needs to be preached ? 


Because our ideals are sure to be marred in becoming 
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the realities of the future, is it necessary that we 
should try beforehand to mar them so as to fit those 
realities? A man who loves peace may some day find 
that without stopping to think, he has knocked down 
some impudent ruftian. Shall he therefore continu- 
ally look forward to such a contingency, keep it ever 
before him, lest he allow himself to believe it possi 
ble for a man to get along in this world at this age 
without knocking people down? Let us trust to the 
iong training our brute natures have had to rise to the 
occasion whenever any brutal work absolutely has to 
be done. And let us most persistently and unre- 
servedly hold up to ourselves and to others the idea! 
of non-resistance. Let us not be lukewarm about it. 
Let us be thankful that a great teacher so absolutely 
believes in it and is so enthusiastic in his belief that 
he even loses sight for the time of some of the terrible 
drawbacks in the way of making his ideal real for a 
leng time to come. 

It is said that Tolstov’s own son has gone to the 
front to tight in the Japanese war. We need not be 
afraid, then, that the fighting instinct is being entirely 
killed out even in the very descendants of the great 
teacher of non-resistanee himself. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


In reference to the use of warships as an easy and 
quick way of settling diplomatic difficulties with Tur- 
key, a constitutional lawyer, writing to the Philadel 
phia Ledger, on the 8th, says: 


The power of declaring war is vested in Congress alone. 
While the President is the commander-in-chief of both the 
army and navy, he cannot, under the Constitution of the 
United States, either initiate or declare war. That power is 
exclusively lodged in the legislative branch of the government. 
(And yet the press and, apparently, official dispatches from 
Washington announce that the President has ordered our fleet 
in the Mediterranean to proceed to Smyrna, and if our de- 
nands on Turkey are not complied with to seize that town. 
And the seizure of that town would be a flagrant act of war, 
a making of war in the most aggressive mode. And, as the 
race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, it 
is among the possibilties that the American people may be 
suddenly startled by the announcement that one or more of 
our vessels have been destroyed by a mine or sent to the bot- 
tom by a torpedo. And this because the President, in the exer- 
cise of his strenuosity, has defied the mandate of the Constitu- 
tion he has sworn to obey, usurped the functions of Congress, 
and engaged the country in a war the chance and changes of 
which no man can foresee. Our grievances against Turkey are 
not of recent origin, nor of immediate and pressing importance. 
Nor are the diplomatic methods of that power, its evasions and 
delays, suddenly revealed. They are known to the world, and, 
however annoying, they, as well as the whole subject of our 
grievances, could await the deliberate consideration of Con- 
gress: and if, after such consideration, war, in the judgment 
of that body, is the sole remedy, then let Congress declare it. 
It is intolerable that the President should usurp the war-mak- 
ing power, and plunge the country into hostilities by his own 
unwarrantable act. 


The successful opening to settlement of the Rose- 
bud Reservation in South Dakota last week has con- 
firmed officials of the Interior Department in their 
determination to eliminate from all future openings 
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of public lands the confusion, uncertainty and law- 
lessness of the rush plan of making entry and the sub- 
stitution therefore of the method, first put into ope- 
ration in the Kiowa country, of opening Indian lands 
by a public drawing. The Rosebud opening was the 
first since those of the Kiowa, Comanche and Apache 
lands, at which the drawing plan was put in operation. 
Only one other reservation has been opened since the 
one in Oklahoma, in 1901, and that was in Minnesota, 
where about 257,000 acres of the Red Lake reserva- 
tion were disposed of by public auction under an act 
of Congress directing that the lands be sold by auction 
at not less than $4 an acre. This sale took place in 
Sixth month, and out of 1,600 tracts only 610 were 
sold. The sale was adjourned until Tenth month 3d, 
when an effort will be made to sell the remaining 
tracts. The next reservation to be opened to settle- 
ment will be the Devil’s Lake reservation in North 
Dakota, consisting of about 88,000 acres, belonging 
to the Sisseton, Wahpeton and Cuthead bands of the 
Sioux tribe. The registration will begin at Grand 
Forks and Devil’s Lake Eighth month Sth, and close 
Eighth month 20th. The drawing will take place 
Eighth month 24th. Probably no other lands will be 
opened until next summer, when nearly 1,000,000 
acres in Montana belonging to the Crows will be dis- 
posed of under the lottery plan. The Land Office has 
not completed plans for this opening, as a large area 
of the land is semi-arid, a considerable portion of 
which will be reserved for irrigation purposes. 

A commission appointed by the Supreme Patriarch 
of the Armenian Church to visit the chief representa 
tives of the great Powers and appeal to them to com- 
pel the Sultan of Turkey to establish and preserve 
order and tranquillity in Armenia, is now in England. 
It consists of H. Sarajian, Archbishop of the Arme 
nian Chureh in America; Sahak Avvadian, Arch 
bishop of Persia and India, and Dr. Jean Loris Meli 
kow, representing the Armenians of the Caucasus 
The intention is to visit Rome, Vienna, Berlin. Wash 
ington. The letter which they carrv from the Su 
preme Patriarch to President Roosevelt describes th: 
situation as very bad, and says that massacres have 
occurred in several places which are named, in whicli 
thousands of persons have been slaughtered. Dr. 
Melikow said of the mission: 

We do not ask for separation, but simply for the right to 
live quietly, without constant fear of outrages from the Turks 
If the Powers will unite in representations to the Sultan, this 
soon will be granted. It is not a question of war, but solely 
of moral pressure, to which the Porte will promptly respond 
These Oriental Christians, like their western brot} 
ers, are great believers in the war vessel as a form 
‘‘ moral pressure.” 


1 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier has announced in the Dominion 
Parliament that the Canadian Government intends to 
the claim that Hudson Bay is a 
“ closed sea,” and therefore subject to the sovereignty 
of Canada. Possession is to be taken of the bay and 
adjacent waters to the north by 
vessels and establishing customs and police posts on 
the mainland and northern islands. 


assert vigorously 


naintaining patro! 


One vessel is now 
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engaged in this work, and another is to be sent to the 
bay in a few days. It is proposed to expel foreign 
fishermen, particularly American whalers. Sir Wil- 
frid said that whalers of different nations are cruising 
in and about the bay, and unless Canada asserts her 
claim that these waters and adjacent land belong to 
her serious complications will arise. The exaction of 
heavy license fees from foreign whalers would be one 
of the incidents of Canada’s exclusive possession of 
the region. American whalers have long used the 


shores in contention for the purpose of cutting up, 


whales and for other purposes connected with the in- 
dustry. The question arises whether Canada has for- 
feited her title, even if originally valid, by non-user. 
Hudson Bay was ceded by Charles IL. to the Hudson 
Bay Company, which in 1868 conveyed its rights un- 
der the cession to the Canadian Government. The 
situation is likely to provoke controversy, and it may 
become necessary to submit the Canadian claim to 
arbitration. 

“The practical solution of the * negro problem’ 
in the South,” says a recent comment on the subject, 
“is suggested by the complaint of the cotton planters 
in Texas of a scarcity of labor. The cotton must be 
picked, and negroes are needed to pick it. They are 
short, they say, several ‘ thousand pickers,’ and ‘ the 
driving of negroes from their homes must be stopped 
at any cost.’ It is the irresponsible, lazy whites, who 
have nothing at stake, that keep up the race wars, so 
called, and amuse themselves by intimidating the 
blacks. But the State cannot get along without 
blacks, and must find a way to protect them in their 
needed labor. It is not a ease of political agitation. 
The industrial needs of the community, once recog- 
nized, will afford the surest basis of peace and order.” 


The general election in New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, was a victory for the opponents of the adminis- 
tration, which was arraigned as unnecessarily ex- 
travagant. The dispatches attribute the result large- 
ly to the vote of the women, to whom the franchise 
was granted onlv recently, large numbers of whom 
turned out at this election. 


Ex-Senator Schaumann, of Finland, whose son was 


the assassin of Governor-General of Finland, has 
been incarcerated in the terrible dungeon of St. 


Peter and St. Paul. There is profound indignation 
in Finland over this cruel treatment to an aged and 
universally respected general, whom nobody credits 
with complicity in his son’s deed. 


General Rafael Reyes assumed office as President 
of Colombia, on the 7th, sueeeeding President Marro- 
quin. 


A good man does good merely by living.—Bulwer. 


As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, so no- 


bleness enkindleth nobleness.—J. R. Lowell. 











BIRTHS. 

JONES.—At Paoli, Pa., Sixth month 25th, 1904, to Edwin S. 
and Clara M. Jones, a daughter, who is named Eleanor Sarah. 

JONES.—To Rufus M. and Elizabeth B. Jones, Haverford, 
Pa., Seventh month 27th, 1904, a daughter, Mary Hoxie.— 
American Friend. 

KESTER.—Near Millville, Pa., Seventh month 20th, 1904, 
to John J. and Mary 8S. Kester, a daughter, who is named 
Mildred Emily Kester. 

POSTLETHW AITE.—At Buck Hill Falls, Pa., Seventh month 
9th, 1904, to Clarence E. and Charlotte L. Postlethwaite, a son, 
who is named Charles Inwood. 

ROGERS.—Sixth month 26th, 1904, to Walter J. and Ger- 
trude E. Rogers, a daughter, whose name is Alice Martha. 

RUSSELL.—At Winfield, Ia., Eighth month 5th, 1904, to 


Laurence and Ada Russell, a son, whose name is Warner Adel- 
bert Russell. 


DEATHS. 

MAULE.-—At his home in Londonderry, Pa., after a linger- 
ing illness, on Seventh month 27th, 1904, Benjamin Maule, in 
the 78th year of his age. This highly-respected Friend had 
lived on the farm where he died over fifty years. His funeral 
was largely aitended, the speakers being Enoch Hannum and 
William Webster. Interment at Doe Run Friends’ Burying 


Ground. 
POSTLETHWAITE.—At Buck Hill Falls, Pa., Seventh 
month 10th, 1904, Charles Inwood, infant son of Clarence E. 


and Charlotte L. Postlethwaite. 


WILLIAMS.—At his home, near Pendleton, Madison County, 
Ind., Seventh month 12th, 1904, Silas Williams, in his 67th 
year, a lifelong member of Fall Creek Meeting of Friends. <A 
true, devoted husband, a kind and loving father, has passed 
from our midst to join the host in the great beyond. 


SUSANNA M. LEVICK. 

In the spring of the year there passed away from our num- 
ber a woman whose memory will dwell among us for many 
years. The mention of her name, Susanna M. Levick, will al- 
ways recall to the minds of her many friends a face made 
beautiful indeed by’ the light of godliness with which it 
beamed. 

She has built for herself a monument—and built it in the 
name of Christ. The stones thereof are loving-kindness 
toward all, charity, patience, purity, self-forgetfulness, gentle- 
ness, calmness of spirit and the true love of God shed abroad 
in the heart. What monument—be it the most costly 
with this compare? It is erected in the spiritual world, where 
neither moth nor rust can corrupt, and it will stand for 
eternity to the glory of the Lord. 

Her sweet influence was as the shining sun 


can 


the myriad rays 
of which have penetrated into many hearts and turned dark- 
ness to light—sorrow to joy. Her life is indeed an example 
of what may be attained by allowing the light within the heart 
to shine out brightly and guide us in all our thoughts and 
deeds. She died in the same peacefulness in which she lived. 
Her spirit took flight while she slept, having retired in appar- 
ent good health. Susanna M. Levick was the widow of Samuel 
J. Levick, a much revered minister in the Society of Friends 
some twenty vears ago. 


NOTES. 
A very pleasant gathering of neighbors and intimate friends 
took place at the home of Samuel W. Lester, near Hazelhurst, 


Iil., on the 29th of Seventh month, 1904, this being the anni- 
versary of his birthday, he having reached his 80th year. 


At Chicago Central Meeting, Eighth month 7th, John J. 
Cornell was present and spoke, beginning with the words “ God 
is love.” James Plummer, of Indiana, who was also present, 
appeared in earnest supplication. M. E. F. 





The Euclid Avenue Methodist Church, of Oak Park, near 
Chicago, Ill., invited John J. Cornell to fill their pulpit during 
the regular morning service, Seventh month 10th. He read a 
portion of the 5th chapter of Matthew, following it with a 
very practica] sermon which was listened to with much inter- 
est, and expressions of approval heard on all sides. The open- 


ing and closing of the service was conducted by the pastor of 
the church. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
FRIENDS GOING TO THE ST. LOUIS FAIR. 

Dear Friends:—<As I shall be away from St. Louis from the 
12th of August until the lst of September, I have thought it 
best to notify Friends who intend to visit the World’s Fair 
and wish information in regard to accommodations in St. 
Louis, to write me at Sandy Spring, Md., where I will be for 
the last two weeks of this month. I shall be prepared to give 


them any information that they may want and will be very 
glad to do so. 


I have had a great many inquiries from Friends all over the 
country and have been able in most cases to locate them satis- 
factorily while here. I hope just as many Friends as possible 
will take advantage of our great Exposition, which is surely 
well worth seeing. All Friends that I have seen who have 
visited the Fair have expressed themselves in enthusiastic 
terms, and have felt repaid for their journey to our city. 

Please let me assure all who wish information that it gives 
me great pleasure to do whatever. I can for them in that par- 
ticular; so do not hesitate to write me. 


Yours truly, 


Gro. B. MILLER. 


PURCHASE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Purchase Quarterly Meeting was held at Purchase, 
N. Y., Fourth-day, Eighth month 3d, 1904, and was 
well attended. : 

In the religious meeting Henry W. Wilbur spoke 
in part as follows: 

“ And the child grew and waxed strong in spirit, 
filled with wisdom; and the grace of God was upon 
him.” 

To gather those things which make us grow up- 
ward and onward and Godward, we have to assim: 
late those things which make strong the human body 
and the human spirit. There are those who profess to 
think that the body is vile, but the body is as divine 
as the soul. It is not in an adventitious manner, it 
is not by accident, but by well-defined processes that 
our bodies and souls are built up. It was at one time 
thought that only by its unseen roots embedded in 
the earth that plants and trees acquire that which 
builds them up, but in fact branch that 
stretches its arms to heaven, every leaf that kisses the 
clouds and the sunshine brings strength and nutri- 
ment. 


every 


We do not need to leave our clay to grow, but 
at the same time let us lift our heads to the hills, let 
us look to the skies, to the clear air and inexhaustible 
sunshine for strength and growth. Though we ab- 
sorb what heaven can give, day by day and year by 
year, yet no matter how far we go there will be still 
new excellencies and new graces to which we mav 
attain. We should not think we can attain without 
striving and reaching forth. There is no reason why 
we should not plan our lives with as much care and 
forethought as we plan our business. The rational 
view of things is needed, not the view that would put 
God outside of the universe, but that which will know 
that He is resident in the humblest thing that lives, 
able to succor and sustain our spirits and our physi- 
eal bodies. We should not conclude that God does 
not care because things do not go as we wish, nor 
should we believe that God has deserted the universe 
because a disaster strikes a community. It is not true 
that disease only is contagious. Health is more con- 
tagious than disease, happiness than misery, virtue 
than vice. There is more virtue than vice in the 


world, it is more prevalent. Vice burns itself out by 
its own heat. Our business is not to condemn and 
criticise, but to build up and encourage. We should 
be in love with life, not merely with our own lives, 
but with all lives, and should comprehend and love 
even the lives of the meanest. 

Each of us starts with an amount of capital, and 
it is our duty to invest it in those excellencies and 
graces that we desire, and as we make them produc- 
tive, as we gather sweetness from the air and the sun- 
shine, we make ourselves a help, a strength and an in- 
spiration to our fellows. 

In the business meeting reference was made to the 
cyclone at Chappaqua. It was stated that most of 
those who suffered were Friends, and those who suf- 
fered most were also Friends. 

In the afternoon a meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held, at which Mary Comly read a 
paper on the Silent Preachers which surround us on 
every side, if we would but heed them as we should. 
Among them are flowers teaching by the wayside, 
the stars, pictures, music, grave, silent men whose 
presence strengthens, books which are food for the 
mind for many years, and little children who uncon- 
sciously preach to us. 
should be 
And we may so order our lives that we may find 
books in the running brooks, sermons in stones and 
good in everything. 


Our every thought and action 
guarded because it pre aches to others. 


Dr. Magill thought that our meetings would be 
helped by encouraging the silent members to express 
themselves. If these felt that they could not speak 
unassisted, let them write it down and read it. Why 
cannot a man who takes a pen in hand be inspired as 
much as any other man. We should go t 
expecting to give as well as to receive. 


» meeting 


Phillips Brooks was quoted by a Friend 
that the first truth of all religions is that the service of 
God is self-indulgence and not self-restraint. It gives 
opportunity to man to exercise all his best faculties. 

Another Friend said that although speakers needed 
consecrated listen¢ rs, vet the Society was not built 
up by silence alone. 


as saving 


There should be silence enor 
to prepare the ground for speech and to let it sink in, 
and there should be speech enough to stimulate and 


ih 


inspire the silence, and no more. 

Friends were also reminded that all the thir gs that 
were enumerated in the paper preached to us by giv 
ing expression with all the means at their command: 
and if we learn that lesson they preach, we shall be 
careful to express by all the means that ar 
given to us, and neither repress when we should ex 
press, nor express when we should remain silent 

A verse was quoted by a young Friend: 

“Do Gothic windows shut in God, or keep 

In cushioned Sabbath ease his chosen sheep‘ 

Go, rather, to the wilderness and search. 

God is as wide and deep as heaven and earth 

His sheepfold is the teeming universe. 

His priests and prophets, those high souls of worth 
That lift from toiling millions their hard curse 


Of penury and sin. When understood 
The Church is joyous human brotherhood.” 


H. M. H. 





FRIENDS’ 
ABINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 

The summer session of Abington Quarterly Meet- 
ing drew to the meeting house at Gwynedd, on Fifth- 
day, Eighth month 4th, one of the largest gatherings 
of Friends from Philadelphia, Bucks and Montgom- 
ery counties, and others, that has assembled in the 
historic house of worship in recent years. Not only 
Friends themselves attended the meeting in large 
numbers, but many others who are spending the sum- 
mer in the neighborhood went to enjoy the privilege 
of sitting in the quiet and of hearing Friendly doc- 
trine expounded. 

Almost every seat on the long, plain benches, both 
in the ministers’ gallery and in the main part of the 
house, was occupied by 10 o’clock, the hour appoint- 
ed for the meeting for worship, and later so many 
persons arrived that even the quaint upper galleries 
were pressed into service. 

The weather was ideal for such an event in the 
country. Many friends living at a distance from 
Gwynedd drove to the meeting, some going at least 
fifteen miles. 





As though he had been comparing his present state 
with the hurly-burly of life in the town, David New- 
port, a venerable minister from Abington, with snow- 
white hair and a patriarchal beard, arose in the gal- 
lery and said: “ We live at a time when our spirits 
are much disturbed because of the distressing things 
that are taking place about us, war and crime on 
every hand. This age is looking more than any age 
with which I am acquainted for a genuine practice 
of the principles and doctrines of religion as held by 
Friends. Something that will bring relief from de- 
spondency and wherein there will be found comfort 
for the spirit. May our spirits be in tune with God.” 

Basing his remarks on the Scripture text, “ Right- 
eousness alone exalteth a nation,’ Samuel Ash, of 
Swarthmore, paid a high tribute to ex-Governor Pat- 
tison, and at his suggestion those in the meeting 
bowed their heads for a few minutes in silent con- 
templation of the dead man’s virtues and high Chris- 
tian qualities. 

“ Twice Governor of this State,” said the speaker, 
‘he was a man respected, honored and beloved by 
men of all parties because of his endeavor from the 
beginning to cultivate righteousness in the adminis- 
tration of law. We are not partisans here to-day. 
There are events occurring that raise people above 
partisan considerations and unite them heart to heart 
in sympathy. He who administers righteously is 
the one to claim the svmpathy of all Christian peo- 
ple.” 

Robert Hatton, the oldest man in attendance, an 
example of the uncompromising, steadfast Quaker of 
half a century ago, stood for half an hour urging his 
hearers to be faithful to the principles of their so- 
ciety. He warned them to beware of the temptations 
surrounding them, and not to run after men, books 
and innumerable pleasures in their effort to find com- 
fort of spirit. “There is one who ean give you 
peace,” he said, “‘ and that is Jesus.” 

Other speakers were Ellwood Roberts, of Norris- 
town, and Nathaniel Richardson, of Byberry. 
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At the business session, which immediately fol- 
lowed the meeting for worship, Friends were consid- 
erably disturbed by a request from one of the 
Preparative Meeting to lay down the regular mid- 
week meeting except at the time for holding the meet- 
ing for discipline. The request had the sanction of 
the Monthly Meeting, but so much opposition 
was shown to the proposition to abandon the meeting 
that the matter was laid over until the next quarterly 
meeting. Friends of this meeting were told, 
while the discussion was in progress, that they should 
be individually faithful and a little more self-sacri- 
ficing in the matter of attendance at meeting, and 
Robert Hatton, the venerable watchdog of the quar- 
terly meeting, asked them “if God ever attended 
their meetings.” 

Reports from the monthly meetings—Byberry, 
Abington, Horsham, Gwynedd and Richland—were 
presented, and all except one representative was pres- 
ent. 

According to a report from the Boarding Home at 
Norristown, there are fifteen permanent and four 
transient -boarders in the institution. The balance in 
the treasury is $1,409.10. 

At the close of the meeting all present were enter- 
tained at luncheon in the adjoining school room and 
in a tent on the lawn. 

The next session of the quarterly meeting will be 
held at Byberry.— Doylestown Intelligencer. 


THE NEW CHEMISTRY BUILDING AT 
SWARTHMORE. 
[Address, in part, of Dr. Gellert Alleman, Professor of 


Chemistry at Swarthmore, at the laying of the cornerstone of 
the new building. ] 

Chemistry, as we now know it, is the youngest of 
the natural sciences. Its years extend little beyond 
a century. 

The ancient Greeks believed that everything could 
be settled by mind alone, without the aid of experi- 
ment and observation, so they deified mind, and the 
changes in matter were slightly regarded. The youth 
of Greece were taught that the study of natural 
science was unworthy of their best effort; that the 
nature of things could be determined by mind alone 
without the intervention or observation of a naturel 
phenomenon; that things were changing constantly, 
and that the observations of to-day were not the same 
as those of to-morrow; that truth was eternel, ani 
that mind alone was immutable, and that, therefor-, 
the natural sciences, such as physies and astronomy. 
were unworthy of careful investigation, because their 
mutability put them beyond the category of sober 
thought. 

The transition from Magie to Alchemy, from the 
practice of the black art to the search for the Elixir 
of Life which should destine man to everlasting life; 
that Philosopher’s Stone, whose touch would trans- 
form the baser metals into those more precious, and, 
above all, create a perpetual fountain of everlasting 
youth, was a distinct step in advance. Search gener- 
ally reveals something not looked for, and, later on, 
more exact observation and a systematic examina- 
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tion of the substances then known, coupled with an 
attempt to break up these substances into simpler 
ones and to learn their properties, marked the daw: 
of chemistry. 

To-day we look over the results of a hundred year: 
of progress century crowded with toil, but 
crowned by achievements which make us marvel. 

Time will not permit me to mention the names of 
those made famous by early achievements; of the 
brilliant work and ironical fate of Lavoisier, who was 
led to the guillotine by a Parisian mob because 
‘ France had no need for savants ’’; of the sneers and 
indignities which were heaped on Priestley, and the 
wrecking of his Birmingham home, and of the de- 
struction of his instruments by a mob favored by the 
Anglican clergymen, but I should consider it a neg- 
leet, on this oceasion, did I not refer to one, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, who formulated the 
first intelligent, helpful and rational theory concern- 
ing the fundamental conception of matter. I refer 
to John Dalton, who in 1808 gave to the world the 
atomic theory, and stated the laws by means of which 
the elements combined to form compounds. The 
name of John Dalton is not only famous among the 
Society of Friends, but is known and revered through- 
out the world of science. 

What is it that has produced within the last hun- 
dred years such marvelous changes in our everyday 


life, such advances in civilization? It has not been 


brought about by a perusal of the dead or the living 
languages, by systematic research into abstract phil- 


osophies, or by careful attention to literature. All 
of these have had their place, and have been forces 
which have aided materially the approach of a new 
era. The discoveries of science and the practical ap- 
plies ition of many of them have practic ‘ally eliminated 
time and space, have brought foreign nations in inti- 
mate touch, have made it possible for us to journey 
to the uttermost parts of the earth and yet keep in 
almost instant touch with those at home, have brought 
us marvelous comforts of which our forefathers could 
hardly conceive, have lengthened life and crushed out 
disease and plague, have made war so deadly that it is 
almost impossible; in fact, the discoveries of modern 
science have produced in every field of life and hu- 
man action a revolution so deep-seated and far-reach 
ing, that its contemplation fills us with wonder. In 
producing these changes chemistry has plaved a most 
important part. 

While we all agree that education should be varied 
in scope and broad in character, we must recall that 
the fields of human knowledge and endeavor have 
become so varied and extended that no man can hope 
to encompass all of them. In order to excel and to 
gain a more comprehensive knowledge, it is necessary 
to concentrate effort along some distinct line. Surely 
this is an age of specialties; men at last have realized 
their limitations, and know that the "vy cannot master 
all things, but must be content with prominence in 
some particular line of work. 

Realizing the importance which a knowledge of 
chemistry adds to general culture, and particularly 
of its value as an aid to the more thorough under- 
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standing of many professional careers and technical 
pursuits, the president and board of managers have 
decided to add handsomely to the material needs of 
this college by the erection and equipment of a build- 
ing, in order to adequately supply the needs incident 
to the most improved modern instruction in chemis- 
try. Chemistry is no longer taught by a mere mem- 
orizing of uninteresting facts. The instruction at the 
present time is almost entirely experimental, students 
dealing with entities, their knowledge depending on 
their ability to help themselves, their desire to know 
about things, their power to observe phenomena, and 
to draw correct conclusions from the facts observed. 
Instruction has been systematized as to avoid 
many pitfalls; and in order to carry it out success- 
fully the modern laboratories must be well ventilated 
so that noxious gases and vile-smelling odors do not 
interfere with the work; and ee apparatus— 
modern in character—must be made use of, so that 
when the student meets these in masons in which he 
may afterwards engage, they do not appear as stran- 
gers to him. 
The fate 
compe te 


of a modern institution which tried 
with its rivals by making use of poorly- 
equipped and inadequate ol l-time laboratories, would 
be similar to that of one of the vessels of the W ar of 
1812, were she to engage in conflict with one of the 
modern Japanese battleships. 

President Swain: I know that I am voicing the sen- 
timent of every graduate, every student and every 
instructor of this institution, and of all others inter- 
ested in its welfare, when I thank you (as the repre- 
sentative of the board of managers and of this col- 
lege) for the successful efforts made in securing this 
building, which in arrangement and equipment will 
be surpassed by none in connection with the colleges 
of our class. 

Swarthmore has had an honored past and is con- 
spicuous, at present, for enthusiastic and thorough 
scholarship. I am sensible of the fact that the fame 
of an institution cannot long exist on the record of 
its past. I know that we must excel should we wish 
to be pre-eminent in the future. 

I assure you that every one interested will spare no 
effort in order to secure for “* The 
a still more distinguished name. 


New Swarthmore ” 


SAMUEL E. GRISCOM. 


{To what has already been published concerning this 
parted Friend we add the following, which is mainly 
on extracts from his journal.) 


based 


When a boy of twelve Samuel E. Griscom w 
the farm of his uncle, William Powell, near Salem, 
N. J., where he worked for three years. At the 
of twenty-one he was acting as teacher at 
Clermont Academy, where he had been a pupil, and 
which was kept by Samuel S. Griscom. 

After this his experience was varied. He worked 
for a few months as a laborer on the canal of the 
Schuylkill Navigation Company, of which his father, 
Samuel Griscom, was general superintendent. He 
taught at home for a couple of years, and then acted 


rent To 


age 


assistant 
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as clerk and paymaster for his father on the canal; 
he also spent about one and a half years surveying 
land in Pike County, Pa. At the age of twenty-six 
h» became assistant superintendent of the Schuylkill 
Navigation Company, under his father, which posi- 
tion he filled for five years. From 1848 to 1850 he 
was collector for the Schuylkill Navigation Company 
at Pottsville and Schuylkill Haven. From 1850 to 
1853 he was engaged in the lumber business at 
Llewellyn, Pa. A person having long experience in 
cutting timber and manufacturing lumber predicted 
at the start that he would fail in this business, which 
was one he was unacquainted with; but, on the con- 
trary, the result was a financial success. While at 
Llewellyn he introduced the first circular saw ever 
used in a lumber mill east of the Alleghanies with 
perfect success, since which time they have been in 
almost universal use. 

From 1865 to 1873 he was in the coal business at 
the William Penn Colliery. Of this he had the entire 
management, building up the largest colliery in that 
section. When the work was first started the country 
was so wild that two deer and a bear were seen while 
they were building a road, and a panther also visited 
the grounds. The breaker was the largest one in that 
section, containing over a million feet of timber, and 
with bins holding 315 Reading Railroad cars of coal. 
There were car shops, smith shop and 


seventy 
houses. The vear 


he left the colliery they shipped 
85,000 tons of coal, which was afterwards increased 
to 130,000 tons per annum, and still later to 300,000 
tons. 

In 1872 he became the manager of the Pennsylva- 
nia Diamond Drill Company, which position he held 
for fourteen years, during which the company paid 
off a debt and accumulated a large surplus. Their 
drilling machinery was widely used, and one contract 
was for work in Australia. After his retirement from 
this company he was interested in various matters, 
one of which was the perfecting and patenting of a 
machine for the separation of ore, of the merits of 
which his long experience in the coal business made 
him a practical judge. The death of the principal 
inventor caused this to be given up before comple- 
tion. 

The last four or five years of Samuel E. Griscom’s 
life were chiefly concerned with one special enter- 
prise. In 1848 he had become the owner of a tract 
of land in Barrett Township, Monroe County, Pa., 
which had belonged to his father before him. It was 
a spot singularly blessed by nature. A dashing stream 
ran through a beautiful glen, moss-grown and fern- 
covered, amid giant pines and hemlocks. Along the 
course of the stream were two falls larger than the 
others, and of a beauty that from the first settlement 
of the country was famed far and wide. 

Samuel E. Griscom retained this tract, and as his 
interest in the Society of Friends grew, he conceived 
the idea that here should be planted a summer home 
for Friends, amid guarded and pleasant surroundings. 
For many years he clung to this idea, retaining the 
property through financial discouragements in the 
face of several advantageous offers, and vainly trying 


to interest Friends in his plans. Finally, however, 
he succeeded; a company was formed, the land pur- 
chased, and in 1900 the Buck Hill Falls enterprise 
was launched. 

Samuel E. Griscom during his lifetime was a direc- 
tor of the company, and watched and rejoiced in the 
successful growth of the enterprise. It was due to his 
patience and endeavor that it was started, and his in- 
fluence was strongly felt in planning the lines on 
which the undertaking was to grow and succeed. 
Those who from year to year enjoy the beauties of 
this Friendly resort will hold in loving remembrance 
the plain, unpretentious Friend who was its founder. 


INVITING TOLSTOI TO THE BOSTON PEACE 
CONGRESS. 

[A letter to the Springfield Republican from G. H. Perris, ot 

London, editor of Concord, secretary of the Cobden Club, in 


whom many Americans are interested since his visit in this 
country during the winter of 1903.] 


Moscow, July 10th, 1904. 

I send a word from the heart of “ Holy Russia,” 
whither I have come to see Count Tolstoi about, 
among other things, the international peace congress 
which is to gather in Boston in October. It is a jour- 
ney not lightly to be undertaken, even in these days 
of sleeping and dining cars. To Americans, three- 


days’ imprisonment at a_ stretch from London 
to Moscow, by way of Holland, Berlin and 


Warsaw, may seem a light matter. As an English- 
man, I confess that after these thousands of miles of 
prairie and forest my eyes ached for a sight of the 
sea or the mountains. Then there was a wearisome 
delay in Moscow, for the count was away at the sick 
bed of his elder brother—the man of 76 nursing the 
man of 80! Finally there was a day’s trip southward 
by train to a small country station near Toula, and a 
bone-breaking ride of an hour in a rough tarantass— 
something worse than your buckboard wagon—to 
Yasnaya Polyana. All this for the sake of a few 
hours with—well, with, as I think, the greatest man 
now alive on our planet, the greatest writer, the 
greatest moral teacher, one who will rank in history, 
in the power of his appeal to the minds and con- 
sciences of man, with Isaiah and Socrates, with Au- 
gustine and Luther, with Milton and Mazzini. 

For years past I have known Tolstoi’s writings in- 
timately; have written and spoken about them. I 
was never foolish enough to think that such a visit 
could add to that understanding, for Tolstoi is one of 
the thinkers who, having a singular power of clear 
statement, put their best on paper, who reveal them- 
selves completely in their works. But who would not 
go far to touch the hand, to look into the far-seeing 
eves, of one who speaks from the hidden depth of the 
Russian forests, not to his countrymen only, but to 
the whole world; who in the ripeness of age is sway- 
ing the thought of millions of men and offering them 
a new hope of goodness and happiness? 

I was not surprised to find that it was quite impos- 
sible for Leo Tolstoi to contemplate a visit to Amer- 
ica. Though he has made a wonderful recovery from 
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his last illness, he is shaken and visibly aged. He 
speaks English fluently, but has never desired to 
speak in public; and now that he must husband his re- 
maining strength, he can less than ever think of stop- 
ping his writing in favor of the toil of travel. 
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] told 


him of the plans and hopes of the peace party in the | 


West, of the increasing sympathy of the masses of the 
people and their weariness of the burdens of the 
“armed peace,” of the congress that has just been 
held in Manchester, and the more important meetings 
which are to be held in Boston. He heard all this 
He admitted—albeit he 
was even then receiving the most painful letters from 
soldiers in Manchuria—that progress is being made, 
and that humane sentiment will grow and grow with 
every new demonstration of the wickedness and folly 
of war. He admitted, too, the different outlook in 
such countries as France, England and the United 
States—between which, he said, it was inconceivable 
that war should break out—and countries despotical- 
ly governed, like his own and like Japan, where, he 
said, the constitution was only a matter of form. But, 
for himself, he was evidently interested mainly in 
one, and that the most radical, cure of the evil—the 
refusal of military service. He was, I could not help 
thinking, unjustly skeptical of the value of interna- 
tional arbitration, which, he thought, even if it were 
effective in preventing actual warfare, might leave al! 
the evils of military service as they stand. 

After all, even the greatest men are molded by 
their environment; and Leo Tolstoi, while he agonizes 
over a war which he openly and unsparingly con- 
demns as absolutely without excuse, knows that the 
evils under which Europe groans in time of peace will 
not be ended by the arrest of warfare, and that it is 
necessary also to attack that internal warfare which 
consists in the enslavement of nations for the benefit 
of classes and individuals. Gathering up his remain- 
ing strength, he cries to the peoples everywhere: Re- 
fuse to be slaves, refuse to make yourselves the tools 
of unjust and inhuman force! Enter into the free- 
dom of love, as Christ and all other sons of God have 
taught it! Let other men apply this gospel! Tolstoi 
speaks as any of the great prophets of history would 
speak if they could revisit the world to-day. 

For the rest, ke is very Russian in his faith, in the 
practical results of this radical policy and in his ha- 
tred of compromise and political machinery. A little 
experience of conscription would, he is inclined to 
think, soon bring Englishmen and Americans to his 
own point of view. For the men of the peace move- 
ment he has nothing but good will; but their work, 
he says, will only be really useful and lasting in so 
far as it proceeds from a religious motive—an aban- 


with interest and pleasure. 


donment of social superstitions and a perception that 
the Christian rule of love for our neighbor is all-suf- 
ficing and all-powerful. 


Women will not be sent into a new place by possession of 
the ballot; like men, they will vote in the places where they 
already stand—in the mart, the factory, the place of business. 
and also in the schoolroom, the library, the hospital, and, far 
more often than all, in the household—Mary Putnam 
cobi. 


Ja 





GROWING IDOLATRY OF MILITARY 
GLORY. 

Dr. H. Van Dyke, Professor of Literature at 
Princeton University, U. 8. A., in an address to the 
recent Pan-Presbyterian Council, on “ Christianity 
and Current Literature,’ described “ three mischiev 
ous and perilous tendencies in our modern world, 
against which the spirit of Christianity embodied im a 
sane and virile and lovable literature can do much to 


| guard us.” 


“ The first is the growing idolatry of military glory 
and conquest. It is one thing to admit that there are 
certain causes for which a Christian may lawfully 
take the sword. It is another thing to claim, as some 
do, that war in itself is better for a nation than peace, 
and to look chiefly to mighty armaments on land and 
sea as the great instruments for the spread of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity. The forerunner of Christ was 
not Samson, but John the Baptist. The kingdom of 
heaven cometh not with observation, nor with acquisi- 
tion, nor with subjugation. If all the territory of 
the globe were subject to one conquering Emperor 
to-day, no matter though the cross were blazoned on 
his banner and his throne, the kingdom of heaven 
would be no whit nearer. ‘Not by might, nor by 
power, but by My Spirit, saith the Lord.’ That is 
the message of Christianity. A literature that is 
Christian must exalt love, not only as the greatest, 
but as the strongest, thing in the world. It must hold 
fast the truth bravely spoken by one of America’s 
foremost soldiers, General Sherman, that ‘ war is 
hell.’ It must check and reprove the lust of conquest 
and the confidence of brute force. It must firml, 
vindicate and commend righteousness, and fair dea] 
ing, and kindness, and the simple proclamation of th: 
truth, as the means by which alone a better age can 
be brought nigh, and all the tribes of earth taught 
to dwell together in peace. It must repeat Words 
worth’s fine message: 

“ * By the soul 


Only the nations shall be great and free.’ ” 


—The Friend (London 


SOME MODERN FISHES. 
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Turning now to 
Malacopteri, or Soft-Rayed Fishes, we again find 
grouped together by the possession of common characters, the 
central and main order being that of the 
took its rise in the Jurassic Period, with families long 
extinct. As old families died out, new ones superseded them 
the order at the present time being mainly represented by the 
Albuloidea, the Lady I 
or the Herring alliance; and 
and its kindred 

On either hand of the Isospondyli is an order believed to 
have had the same origin. On one side are the Apodes or Eels, 
and on the other the Iniomi, or Deep-Sea Fishes, both of which 


the opposite branch. or uper o! 
three orders 
Isospondyli, whicl 


since 
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the Salmonoidea, or the Salmon 
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have suffered degradation, or which are the extremes of pos- 
sible variation. All of them are destitute of spines, and thus 
come under the head of Soft-Rayed Fishes, and are supposed 
to be more or less nearly related to the typical forms such 
as the Salmon and Trout. As mentioned earlier, all verte- 
brates in their embryonic condition, are, at first, tadpole- 
shaped, with pointed tails. The Eels retain this embryonic 
character; but the Trout passes through the different stages 
when it shows, first, the pointed, or isoscercal tail; second, the 
vertebrated, or heterocercal tail, and finally the equally di- 
vided, or homocercal tail of the modern fish. These changes 
may be witnessed, under a good microscope, with the egg of a 
fresh-water species of Salmon. It is now perhaps thirty years 
since I had the experience of watching the further development 
of the eggs of one of the many species of Trout, brought al- 
most to the hatching point in one of our State Hatcheries. It 
is so long ago that | forget the particular species, but I de- 
scribe what I saw from memory and from drawings, in color, 
made at the time. 

At first, the semi-transparent egg, about as large as a small 
pea, showed two black spots, which were the eyes already 
formed. As soon as the embryo had released itself from its 
covering, it appeared as a tadpole-shaped object, with a com- 
paratively large yolk-sac still attached to its under and for- 
ward part, beyond and above which was the head, and the same 
two black eyes, as the most conspicuous parts. The two- 
chambered heart and the main blood-vessels were clearly to be 
seen. Along the line of the vertebral column streamed a cur- 
rent of arterial blood, turning at the tip of the tail to re- 
trace its course as venous blood to the heart. At first there 
was no liver and no apparent intestinal canal, but it was of 
great interest to watch the formation of these from granules 
carried by the current of the blood. Gradually a membrane 
expanded from the isocercal tail, until it was changed into the 
heterocercal tail of the ancient fishes, the vertebrated part being 
carried up into the upper lobe. By the time the liver and in- 
testinal canal were formed, and the yolk-sac dropped, another 
change took place. Granular matter was now deposited in the 
artery leading to the vertebrated tail, and its current was here 
dammed up so that it had to find another outlet. At this 
point of time three loops were formed under the dam, and 
around these the homocercal, or modern fins, were formed, the 
two exterior becoming the lobes, and the interior forming the 
peduncle or base of the tail fin, the young trout now reaching 
the condition of its immediate ancestors. The old tail, de- 
prived of its support, now melted away and disappeared. In 
the comparatively short time while these embryos were under 
observation, the young fish had passed through the different 
stages, which, in the succession of the species, had occupied 
unknown millions of years to accomplish. 

There was also an equally interesting matter connected with 
the breathing apparatus to be seen. At first I noted a current 
of water moving towards an external leaf-like organ, spirally 
rolled so as to flare at the upper edge, but tube-like at the 
base, situated apparently on the back, in the near neighbor- 
hood of the gill-arches. This I understand to be a primary 
respiratory organ, in action before the formation of the gill 
leaflets. If my interpretation was correct, it must be an organ 
of extremely ancient origin, since no fish, ancient or modern, 
has, to my knowledge, ever been discovered with an external 
respiratory organ distinct from the gills. 

Following the super-orders of fishes already named, came 
many others, which I would like to trace, in their due geologic 
and zoologic order. There is in this class proofs of a progres- 
sive plan of development with which man has nothing to do, 
but to endeavor to read the record truly. 


Vedia, Pa. GRACEANNA LEWIS. 


THE WEATHER. 
[Extracts from “ Carey’s American Pocket Atlas,” published 
in Philadelphia in 1796.] 


“Climate: The climate of this grand division (the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States), lying almost in the same latitudes, varies 
but little from that of New England. There are no two sue- 
cessive years alike. Even the same successive seasons and 
months differ from each other every year. And there is per- 
haps but one steady trait in the character of this climate, and 
that is, it is uniformly variable. The changes of weather are 
great and frequently sudden... . 

“On the whole, it appears that the climate of this division 
of the United States is compounded of most of the climates in 
the world; it has the moisture of Ireland in the spring; the 
heat of Africa in summer; the temperature of Italy in June; 
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the sky of Egypt in autumn; the snow and cold of Norway, 
and the ice of Holland in winter; the tempests (in a certain 
degree) of the West Indies, in every season, and the variable 
winds and weather of Great Britain in every month of the 
year. 


“From this account of the climate of this district, it is easy 
to ascertain what degree of health and what diseases prevail. 
As the inhabitants have the climates, so they have the acute 
diseases of all countries that have been mentioned. Although 
it might be supposed that, with such changes and varieties in 
the weather, there would be contracted epidemical diseases 
and an unwholesome climate, yet, on the whole, it is found in 
this district to be as healthy as any part of the United States.” 
—Monthly Weather Review, U. S. Weather Bureau. 


WILD FLOWERS. 


Scarce known by name, they pie the ground 
With motley colors, starry forms; 

In them the sunset skies are found 
That follow after storms; 

And blurs of crimson, blue and gold, 

Their graceful chalices enfold, 
While ’mid the dead leaves pile and pent 
Humbly they live and die content. 


Huge oaks above them lift their heads 
And drop the acorn, shed the leaf, 

The harvest field far round them sheds 
Plenty in many a sheaf, 

And they, half fragrant, brighten earth, 

Low in the shadows where there’s dearth 
Of pain or pleasure, love or life, 
Far from the world’s mad, ceaseless strife. 


They speak no message, act no part, 
They have no works to show; 

Deep hidden here they touch no heart, 
And do not ask to know; 

Yet, if one meet the eye of man, 

It all unfolds the Master’s plan— 
The Power that painted this fair bloom, 
For man can have no futile doom. 


CHARLES W, STEVENSON, in the New York Observer. 


“THE LIFT OF THE HEART.” 
When we stand with the woods around us 
And the great boughs overhead; 

When the wind blows cool on our foreheads, 
And the breath of the pines is shed; 

When the song of the thrush is ringing 
Wonderful, rich, apart— 

Between the sound and the silence 

Comes a sudden lift of the heart. 





When we seek with the clearer vision 
That Grief the Revealer brings 

For the threads that are shot together 
In the close-wrought Web of Things; 
And find that Pain is woven 

Into Love and Joy and Art,— 

Between the search and the solace 
Comes a sudden lift of the heart. 


And when life’s farthing candle 

Gutters and flares and sinks; 

When the eye no longer wanders, 

And the brain no longer thinks; 

When only the hand plucks idly 

At the sheet till the spirit part,— 

Does there come between living and dying 
A sudden lift of the heart? 


—ELIZABETH KEMPER ADAMS, in the Aflantic. 


The Hungarian “ Nazarene,” Stephen Baiit, has received the 
Emperor King’s pardon, and has been released from Szegedin 
prison, where, for seventeen years, he was a martyr to the 
creed of his sect for stoutly refusing to do military service. 
When informed that his Majesty had pardoned him, he was 
overcome with joy, kissed the ground, and offered up a long 
prayer.-—Herald of Peace. 
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+ OF THE SYRIAN GUEST.” 


Unity (Chicago), were 
23d Psalm by William 


taken from 


C. Knight, in which a Syrian, who was familiar with the shep- 
herd life of Paiestine, was represented as explaining the Psalin 


as throughout a pastoral poem. 
Congregationalist, 


The 


This interpretation appeared in 
but has been copied widely in other 


papers, and is to be had in pamphlet form from The Pilgrim 


Press, Boston, 


TWENTY THIRD 
PSALM 


The Lord 
shepherd. I shall 
not want. He mak- 
eth me to lie down 
in green pastures. 
He leadeth me be- 
side the still waters. 
He restoreth my 
soul, 


is m 


He leadeth me in 
the paths of right- 
eousness for his 
name’s sake. 


Yea, tho’ I walk 
thro’ the “‘ valley of 
the Shadow of 
Death,’’ 1 will fear 
no evil. For thou 
art with me Th 
rod and thy staff, 
they comfort me. 


Thou preparest a 
table before me, in 
the presence of mine 
enemies— 


Thou anointest my 
head with oil. My 
cup runneth over— 


Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow 
me a'l the days of 
my life; and I will 
dwell in the house 
of the Lord forever. 


Mass. ] 


The shepherd goeth on before the sheep. 


His mindful footsteps lead the trusting 
flock; 
chooseth 
green, 
And findeth cisterns hewn within the rock. 


He meadows fresh with tender 


The happy sheep lie down in fragrant fields, 


Hunger and thirst and weariness forgot; 

And when the wanderers seek forbidden 
ground 

Upon the shepherd’s arm from loss they’re 
brought. 


And where, at last, 
and strange 
lead, perchance, 
their feet, 

shepherd, knowing well his shepherd’s 
skill, 

Chooseth the path. 

meet. 


blind 


the ways grow 


Or toward dangers for 


The 


He knoweth what. is 


Yea, when the paths are right but some- 
times lead 

Thro’ troublous places and thro’ valleys 

dark, 

The shepherd’s voice keeps terror from the 
flock ; 

rod and staff their faltering 
steps mark. 


His foot - 


And where with noxious weeds the grass is 
choked, 
Or peril waits in hidden den and cave, 
There in the presence of the lurking foe 
The shepherd makes the pasture sweet 
and safe. 


At last the night. The weary day is done; 

And oh, the shepherd’s love and care be- 
hold! 

He knoweth all his trusting flock by name; 

He standeth at the doorway of the fold. 


For bruised limbs he bringeth oil and balm, 
And water for the faint in brimming cup. 
Their weariness his comfort maketh less; 
Their wounds with tender hand he bind- 
eth up. 
So thro’ the mead and vale and 
stream, 
And thro’ 
host, 
The patient shepherd watcheth o’er his own, 
And not one lamb from all the flock is 


lost. 


day by 


the night beneath the starry 


O Lord, Thou art the Shepherd of the world. 
Thy sheep are named and numbered in 
Thy sight. 
Thou goest on before; with watchful care 
Thou choosest for our feet the paths of 
right. 
The paths of right! But these, O Shepherd, 
lead 
Thy flock betimes to peril and to pain. 
Yet onward go Thy feet; and now Thy 
voice 
Heartens the flock with hope and strength 
again. 


We trust Thee, Shepherd God; we follow on. 
Grant us to see Thy goodness in our gain. 
Grant us to feel the guidance of Thy staff, 
And so to see Thy goodness in our pain. 


And when the day is done, and at thy fold 
Thou standest with the balm and water 
sweet, 
flock 
care, 
Shall earn the gift of rest for weary feet. 
F. E. 


Thy still guided by Thy 


sleepless 


DEWHURST. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY 
SEVENTH MONTH, 1904. 
Mean barometer 
Highest barometer during the month, “4th 
Lowest barometer during the month, 12th 
Mean temperature 74.9 
Highest temperature during the month, 19th 96. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 3d . 58. 
Mean of maximum temperatures sea aaa a 
Mean of minimum temperatures . 67.1 
Greatest daily range of temperature, iso: Seca 
Least daily range of temperature, 22d 
Mean daily range of temperature ................. li 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point .. . 68 
Mean relative humidity, per cent. 7 
Total precipitation, rain, inches 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive 
of rain, on the 7th and 8th. 

Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipitation, 18. 
Number of clear days, 9; fair days, 13; cloudy days, 8. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from southwest. 
Thunder storms on Ist, 7th, 10th, llth, 13th, 18th, 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


FOR 


30.018 
. 30.250 
. 29.640 


0. 
3.43 
inches 


hours, 0.76 


28th. 


Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 
and 7th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 57° 
Mean of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 65.9°. 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 77° on 18th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 58° on 2lst. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 66.4°. 
Mean of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 67.1 
NoTE.—The means of the daily maximum and 
temperatures, 82.7° and 67.1° respectively, give a 
mean of 749°, which is 1.9° below the 
1.7° below the corresponding month in 1903. 
The total amount of precipitation for the month, 
is about 1 inch below the normal, and 
fell during Seventh month, 1903. 


"2 
i< 


on 6th 


on 3d. 


minimum 
monthly 
normal, and 


3.43 inches, 
2.09 inches less than 


Joun ComLy, Observer. 


Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Seventh month 31st. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


Every American citizen, especially every American 
ought to be familiar with the history of the country 
he lives, and whose government he helps to shape. He ought 
te have a larger knowledge than is contained in our school 
text-books, but until quite recently the only good histories be 
sides the school books were voluminous deter the 
ordinary reader. To meet the needs of busy men and women 
Henry William Elson, widely known in connection with the 
University Extension work, has written a one-volume history 
of the United States, published by the MacMillan Company, 
which contains over 900 pages and retails for $1.75. 

The book is both readable and reliable. Much space is de- 
voted to the life of the people, their habits, occupations and 
general progress, as well as to political and constitutional de 
velopment. The causes and results of the various wars in 
which our country has been engaged are dwelt upon at length, 
but comparatively little space is given to the details of bat- 
tles. Only twelve of the thirty-four chapters treat of wars, 
and descriptions of actual fighting fill less than one-third of 
these. 

The chapters on slavery and slave 
Railroad and the Abolition movement are very interesting, 
and those who lived through “ the great political duel between 
the North and the South preceding the Civil War” will live 
it over again as they read of the struggle for freedom in Kan- 


voter, 
in which 


so as to 


life, the Underground 
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sas, the founding of the Republican party, the Lincoln-Deuglas 


debates and John Brown at Harper’s Ferry. 

In the chapters devoted to Colonial history, New England 
does not receive the lion’s share; the space is about evenly di- 
vided between the Southern, New England and Middle Colonies, 
and Pennsylvania has almost as many pages as Massachusetts. 
Exception. might be taken to a few statements concerning 
William Penn, but the author speaks in the highest terms of 
him and of his influence upon the colony which he founded, 
groups him with Washington and Franklin, and says that “ in 
the annals of our country his name must ever hold a place 
among the immortals.” 

Elson’s history fills a long-felt want. It is a good volume 
to place on the shelf of the family library, or to give to a 
boy or girl as a Christmas, birthday or graduation present. 
The style in which it is written makes it attractive to both 
young and old. EK 


2. L. 





The Chicago Commons for Eighth month, though net formal- 
ly so is really a Samuel M. Jones number. There are two edi- 
torials on the “ Man of the Golden Rule,” a reprint from the 
Chicago Daily News of an article by Graham Taylor on 
“Golden Rule Jones’ Own Day,” one on Samual M. Jones, the 
Mayor, campaigning with “Sam Jones” by a “fellow cam- 
paigner,” Samuel M. Jones, or an Employer by a “ Shopmate,” 
a poem, “ No Title is Higher Than Man,” by Samuel Jones, and 
@ symposium by several of his friends under the heading, “ The 
Measure of His Stature.” Other editorials in this issue are 
on the blunder that renewed the Chicago beef strike, “ Labor 
Issues in Party and Candidates,” “ State the Closed Shop Issue 
before Deciding It,” “Admit Workers to Welfare Work,” “ What 
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and various settlement interests come in as usual for a good 
share of space. Taking it all in all one who would get at the 
true inwardness of present-day social life from the point of 
view of the religion of the twentieth century cannot do better 
than read the Commons, of which Prof. Graham Taylor, of one 
of the most important settlement centers of the country, is 
editor. (180 Grand Avenue, Chicago, Ill. One dollar a year, 
10 cents a copy.) 


WHAT IS READ IN FRANCE, 

We may infer from the large space which fiction occupies 
in the publishers’ lists in this country, as well as in the re- 
ported circulation of the public libraries, that very many read- 
ers’ acquaintance with literature must be confined mainly if 


not entirely to novels. It is certainly true of most American 
readers—including those who are not dependent on the free 
libraries—that their acquaintance with foreign literature does 
not extend beyond fiction. Most of us, for example, who read 
French, read little except novels. More than this, we think of 
French novels as representing French literature. It will sur- 
prise many to learn that fiction holds no such leading place 
in the publishers’ lists in France as it holds in this country 
or in England. In the record of the publications of 1903, out 
of 9,674 copyrighted works, fiction is only a sub-heading under 
Belles-Lettres, with but 591 titles out of 1,757. History and 
biography have 1.291; medicine and other sciences, 1,226; edu- 
cation, 1,218, and religion, 788. The small proportion of 
novels to serious works should lead to a revision of some popu- 


to be in Business For,” “ Making Citizenship Religious.” News! lar ideas regarding French literature.—Philadelphia Ledger. 








CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILADELPHIA. 
Under care of Philadelphia Monthly 

Meeting: 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 10.30 a.m. 


p.m. 


| Sth mo. 17th (4th-day).—Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, at Race Street, at 7.30 


8th mo. 18th (5th-day). 
Monthly Meeting, at Fourth and Green 
Streets, Philadelphia, at 7.30 p.m. 










THIS 
BEAUTIFUL 





Green Street 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, 3.30 p.m. 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting and of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting: 


Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
10.30 a.m. 


Merion Meeting convenes at 10.30 
o'clock. Visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the main line. All Friends 
and attenders of Friends’ meetings are 
cordially welcomed. 


8th mo. 13 (7th-day).—Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Salem, O., at 11 a.m.; 
ministers and elders, same day, at 10 
a.m. 


8th mo. 13 (7th-day).—Miami Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Green Plain (near 
Selma), O., at 10 a.m.; ministers and 
elders, day before, at 2 p.m. 


8th mo. 14 (Ist-day). — Cornwall 
Friends’ Association, at the home of 
Theodore Ketchum, at 3 p.m. 


8th mo. 14 (lst-day).—Friends of 
White Plains, N. Y., meet at home of E. 
B. and G. A. Capron, 84 Brockfield Street, 
at 11 a.m. 


8th mo. 15 (2d-day).—Fairfax Quar- 


terly Meeting, at Goose Creek (Lincoln), 


8th mo. 20 (7th-day)—Short Creek 
Quarterly Meeting, at Short Creek (near 
Emerson and Mt. Pleasant), O.; minis-. 
ters and elders, day before, at 2 p.m. 


Sth mo. 20 (7th-day).—Pelham Half- 
Yearly Meeting at Yarmouth (near 
Sparta), Ontario; ministers and elders, 
same day, at 9.30 a.m. (usually held day 
before at 3 p.m., but changed this year 
on account of conference in Toronto). 
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8th mo. 22 (2d-day).—Warrington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Menellen, Pa., at 
10 a.m.; ministers and elders, 7th-day 


before, at 2 p.m. 


8th mo. 22 (2d-day).—Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, at Waynesville, Ohio, this year; 
the yearly meeting proper convenes 8th 
mo. 22d; meeting of ministers and elders 
on 7th-day preceding, at 2 p.m. We 
would be very glad if ministers and oth- 
er concerned Friends would feel drawn 
to come and mingle with us at that time. 
Such should inform us when they will be 
here. ELIZABETH B. Moore. 


8th mo., 25th (5th-day).—Bucks Quar- 
terlvy Meeting, at Falls, Pa., at 10 a.m.; 
ministers and elders day before, at 11 
a.m. 


8th mo. 26 (6th-day).—Nottingham 
Quarterly Meeting, at East Nottingham, 
at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 2 p.m. 


8th mo. 28th (lst-day).—Hopewell, 
Va., Young Friends’ Association. 


Sth mo. 29 (2d-day).—Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, at Mt. Pleasant. Friends de- 
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10 CENTS 
IN STAMPS 


MOUNTAIN and LAKE RESORTS 


is the title of a handsome new 
book of 128 pages, beautifully 
printed, bound and illustrated. It 
describes more than 400 summer 
homes and contains a hundred 
beautiful pictures. In addition 
there is a fascinating love story 
entitled 


A CHANCE COURTSHIP 








Two splendid maps in colors com- 
plete the contents. It is a book 
you will like toown. It may be 
had by sending ten cents in stamps 
to 

T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent 


se siring to attend, by sending notice, will | 
Va., at 11 a.m.; ministers and elders, 


7th-day before, at 3 p.m. (Continued on page tii.) 


Lackawanna Railroad, New York City 









